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THE 

ENGINEERS'     STRIKE 

IN  THE 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


"  The  employers  and  employed  are  just  as  much  parties  to  a  bargain, 
as  are  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  any  commodity.' —  Fawcett's  British 
Labourer,  p.  162. 

"  I  believe  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  labourer  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  if  he  attempts  simply  as  an  individual  to  arrange  this 
bargain,  and  I  further  believe  that  labourers  must  show  that  they  have 
the  power  of  combining,  in  order  at  all  times  to  be  able  to  sell  their 
labour  on  the  best  possible  terms."  * — Ib.y  p.  173. 


Since  the  great  Preston  Strike,  in  1854,  when 
17,000  cotton  operatives  turned  out  for  an  advance 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  England  has  not 
witnessed  such  a  determined  contest  between  capital 
and  labor  as  the  Engineers'  Strike  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  district,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  from  fifty-nine  to  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cotton  operatives 
referred  to,  were  unsuccessful  after  enduring  the 
hardships  and  privations  consequent  upon  such  a 
strife  for  thirty-six  weeks  ;  whereas,  the  Newcastle 
Engineers,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty  weeks'  strike,  carried 
on  with  great  ability  and  resolution  on  both  sides 

*  These   quotations  were   not   in  the    Appendix    as  sent   to   the 
Government. 


won   the  day,   and    completely    revolutionized   the 
labor  market  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Nine  Hours'  Movement  had  been  agitated 
with  varying  zeal  for  many  years  ;  and  on  the  1st  ot 
April,  1871,  it  showed  signs  of  life  at  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Sunderland,  when  a  large  number  of 
engineers  came  out  on  strike  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprize.  The  men  achieved  a  victory  after  a  short 
struggle  of  four  weeks  and  two  days. 

The  masters  on  the  Tyne,  taking  warning  from  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  men  at  Sunderland,  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Newcastle,  on  the 
8th  of  April  (one  week  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Sunderland  strike),  and  pledged  themselves  to 
aid  and  support  the  Sunderland  masters  in  resisting 
the  demands  of  the  men.  As  alreadv  shown,  the 
employers  at  that  town  were  not  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  Newcastle  Engineers 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Westgate  Inn,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  aid  for  their  fellow-workmen  on  strike  ; 
and  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  towards 
extending  the  arena  of  struggle  to  include  Newcastle. 
The  workmen  were  in  council  quite  frequent  during 
the  following  weeks  ;  the  idea  of  striking  for  the  Nine 
Hours'  System  was  fast  becoming  popular  ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  May,  the  movement  as- 
sumed definite  shape  in  the  following  circular,  which 
was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  various 
employers  of  engineers  on  the  Tyne  : — 

"  Gentlemen,— Coming  events  so  often  cast  their  shadows  before, 
that  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Sunderland,  within  the  last 


few  weeks,  must  have  prepared  you  for  the  request,  which  we,  as  the 
appointed  representatives  of  your  workmen  now  respectfully  "prefer, 
viz.  : — That  you  will  kindly  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
from  59  to  54  hours  per  week  ;  a  concession,  we  believe,  that  might  be 
made  with  little  or  no  injury  to  your  own  interests,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  ours.  The  various  arguments  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  have  been  so  often  successfully  advanced  of  late  that 
we  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  them,  but  content  ourselves 
with  assuring  you  in  all  sincerity,  that  it  is  our  desire  to  settle  this  matter, 
if  possible,  in  a  friendly  and  peaceable  manner,  and  without  having  recourse 
to  extreme  measures.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  you  will  not  utterly  ignore  our  claims  to  consideration,  by 
treating  this  with  that  silence  which  looks  so  like  contempt,  and  which 
so  often  helps  to  precipitate  masters  and  men  into  a  struggle  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  both. 

"  Trusting  that  you  will,  in  reply  to  this,  view  the  matter  in  a  similar 
spirit  of  good  will,  and,  anxiously  expecting  an  answer  not  later  than 
Friday,  12th  inst.,  we  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"  The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Nine  Hours'  League." 

Upon  the  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  above 
circular,  the  masters  met  at  the  Station  Hotel,  for 
its  consideration,  Sir  William  George  Armstrong,  C.B., 
in  the  chair.  The  proposition  of  the  Nine  Hours' 
League  was  declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  by  the 
Solicitors  of  the  masters  : — 

"  Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  the  Manufacturing  Engineers  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead  to  forward  to  you  the  following 
resolution  in  reply  to  your  circular  addressed  to  them,  viz.  :— '  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineers  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  Gateshead  District  held  at  the  Station  Hotel,  on  Saturday,  6th  May, 
1871,  Sir  Wm.  George  Armstrong  in  the  chair,  a  circular  having  been 
read  from  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Nine  Hours'  League,  requesting 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  from  59  to  54  hours  per  week,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  above  application  be  declined,  and 
further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Nine  Hours*  League. 

"  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

"Stanton  and  Atkinson." 


Both  employers  and  employed  were  now  organized 
for  the  coming  battle ;  the  clouds  were  gathering 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  a  storm  was 
inevitable. 

With  all  the  respect  which  I  know  is  due  to  the 
masters,  and  to  their  able  Chairman  for  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf,  I  must  be  permitted  to  compliment  the 
men,  and  especially  the  League  Committee,  for  the 
sound  policy  which  dictated  most  of  their  movements 
from  the  beginning.  They  evinced  particular  solici- 
tude that  their  cause  should  stand  well  with  the 
people,  and  the  many  stratagems  which  they  executed 
during  the  campaign  stamp  them  as  apt  politicians. 

The  next  move  by  the  League  was  a  proposition 
to  appoint  six  of  their  number  to  meet  a  like  number 
of  their  employers,  "to  try  and  come  to  some  under- 
standing," but,  unfortunately,  a  small  body  of  men 
had  already  "turned  out/'  and  the  masters  declined 
the  meeting,  adding  that  "  They  would  have  sug- 
gested a  written  communication  from  the  League  in 
preference  to  a  meeting,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  strike 
had  already  taken  place."  This  communication,  like 
the  first,  reached  the  men  through  the  law-firm  of 
Messrs.  Stanton  and  Atkinson;  a  course  particularly 
distasteful  to  the  men.  Not  only  did  the  masters 
decline  to  meet  their  workmen,  they  would  not  even 
communicate  with  them  save  through  the  medium  of 
their  legal  advisers.  The  men  were  hurt,  offended. 
The  masters  considered  this  the  wisest  mode  of  pro- 
cedure ;  I  believe,  firmly,  that  it  precipitated  the  strike, 
and  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 

On  Saturday,  May  20th,  the  League  held  another 


meeting,  and  after  discussing  the  reply  of  the  mas- 
ters, the  following  resolution  was  passed  almost 
unanimously  : — 

"  This  meeting,  feeling  tkat  the  time  for  energetic  action  has  arrived, 
recommends  the  following  factories  to  come  out  on  strike  as  soon  as  they 
have  worked  a  legal  notice — Hawthorn  and  Co.,  Forth  Banks;  Thompson 
and  Boyd ;  Abbot  and  Co. ;  Black,  Hawthorn,  and  Co. ;  Joicey  ;  Elswick 
Engine  Works  ;  T.  Clark  and  Co. ;  and  Clark,  Watson,  and  Gurney." 

The  men  now  became  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment, and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  of  their 
number  gave  in  their  notices  as  authorized  by  the 
foregoing  resolution. 

The  threatened  strike  was  about  to  become  a 
reality,  and  Newcastle  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  having  one  of  its  most  important  branches  of 
industry  temporarily  stopped,  if  not  permanently  in- 
jured; the  public  foresaw  the  sufferings,  and  possibly 
starvation,  that  would  follow  with  over  ten  thousand 
men  out  of  employment  for  any  considerable  time.  The 
flour-dealers  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  declared, 
through  the  daily  papers,  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike, 
the   -  staff  ol  life"  would  be  sold  for  cash  only. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  memorialized  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Sanderson,  to  offer  his  services  as 
mediator  to  the  parties  in  dispute,  in  order  to 
avert  if  possible  the  threatened  calamity.  His 
worship  undertook  the  precarious  duty.  On  the 
day  following  a  deputation  from  the  League  waited 
upon  him,  and  stated  their  grievances,  and  the 
redress  sought  for.  The  Mayor  next  called  upon 
the  masters  assembled  at  the  Station  Hotel,  and 
explained   to    them    the  position   assumed    by   the 
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men,  and  suggested  a  meeting  of  six  of  the  masters 
with  six  of  the  men  "  to  discuss  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings."  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  authorized  to  make 
the  proposition,  but  believed  that  the  men  would 
make  overtures  for  such  a  meeting  did  they  but 
believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  entertained  by 
the  masters.  The  masters  had  upon  the  day  previous 
resolved,  "That  united  opposition  be  given  to  the 
strike  which  had  commenced,"  and  the  mediation 
of  the  Mayor  was  unavailing.  The  employers 
evidently  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  meet  the 
men,  but  stated  that  they  would  "  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  receive  and  carefully  consider  any  written 
communication  from  them." 

On  the  following  Saturday  (May  27)  several  thou- 
sands of  the  men — having  worked  the  legal  notice — 
left  the  various  shops,  not  to  return  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  men  employed  at  the  locomotive  and  engine 
works  of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Co. 
had  not  cast  their  lot  with  the  engineers  of  the 
other  shops,  but,  acting  independently,  applied  for 
the  nine  hours'  concession ;  their  application  was 
made  known  to  the  head  of  the  firm  at  London,  and 
elicited  a  kind  and  elaborate  letter,  addressed  to  one 
of  his  managers,  from  which  I  quote  what  to  me 
seems  material  to  the  question  at  issue  : — 

"  All  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  and 
marine  engines  must  be  aware  that  we  have  long  had  to  sustain  very 
severe  competition,  both  by  foreign  makers  and  by  other  works  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

"  In  order  to  meet  that  competition,  the  invention  and  adoption  of 


new  tools  and  expensive  machinery  have  been  requisite.  For  this  pur- 
pose most  of  the  large  manufacturers  heve  found  it  necessary  to  submit 
to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  capital.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  consequence  of  adopting  the  Nine  Hours'  Movement 
would  be  an  immediate  serious  loss,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  on  the 
amount  thus  expended,  since  machinery  can  only  yield  a  return  for  out- 
lay while  it  is  at  work.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while  the 
quantity  of  work  would  be  so  greatly  reduced  by  shortening  the  time, 
the  fixed  charges,  including  rent  and  expenses  of  management,  would 
remain  the  same . 

"  In  past  times,  whenever  you  had  occasion  to  consult  me  with 
reference  to  any  requisition  made  by  the  men,  my  reply  has  always 
been  : — '  If  their  demands  be  just,  give  them  what  they  ask,  or  as 
much  as  will  be  consistent  with  a  regard  for  justice  on  both  sides.' 
The  question  now  is  a  very  different  one.  It  is  aimed  at  the  very 
vitality  of  our  works,  and  if  carried  out  will  restrict  the  future  outlay 
of  capital  on  machinery,  and  will  thus  take  from  us  the  best  means  we 
have  of  maintaining  our  trade  against  competition. 

"  Obviously,  if  a  fair  interest  cannot  be  obtained  for  capital  invested 
in  tools,  manufacturers  will  refrain  from  so  spending  their  moneys  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  I  am  convinced  that  the  superior 
tools  and  machinery,  as  well  as  the  better  workmanship  of  this  country, 
have,  until  the  last  few  years,  enabled  us  to  hold  our  own  in  competition 
with  foreign  nations. 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  in  our  efforts  to  retain  our  foreign 
connexion,  we  have  tendered  at  prices — I  was  going  to  say — unjustifiably 
low,  and  even  then  we  have  very  often  been  unsuccessful. 

"  Judging  from  the  number  of  contracts  that  we  have  lately  lost, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  this  competition  being  diminished,  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  if  we  were  to  agree  to  the  present  demand,  the  work- 
men themselves  would  shortly  be  the  sufferers. 

"  In  our  case,  too,  the  question  is  particularly  serious,  and  any  such 
demand  is  calculated  to  press  upon  us  with  more  than  ordinary  force  at 
the  present  *ime,  since,  as  you  well  kaow,  during  the  recent  period  of 
depression,  we  accepted  large  contracts  which  were  in  themselves  unre- 
munerative,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  our  men  and  machinery 
employed. 

"  If  I  may  speak  personally  on  the  subject,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
always  abstained  from  joining  any  combination  of  employers  in  opposi- 
tion to  workmen  ;  and  I  know  that  you  have  so  well  understood  my 
convictions  that  you  have  taken  no  part  in  the  present  contest. 

"  I  can  only  express  my  sincere  sorrow  for  the  present  attitude  of 
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the  workmen  of  Newcastle,  and  for  the  influence  which  se«ms  to  be  ex- 
ercised ov«r  those  who  have  previously  been  able  to  discuss  trade 
questions  with  judgment,  and  with  a  regard  to  future  interests. 

"  I  know  too  well  what  are  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a 
movement  as  the  present,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dis- 
may. Not  only  are  we  to  look  for  a  long  cessation  of  work,  and  to  all 
the  distress  which  idleness  entails,  but  even  supposing  that  such  demands 
as  are  now  made  could  be  yielded  to,  it  could  only  be  at  the  disastrous 
cost  of  permanently  diminishing  the  industry  of  the  locality,  and  of 
driving  the  trade  to  other  places,  and  to  foreign  countries. 

"  In  this  dispute  I  am  sure  that  you  will  act  as  you  have  always 
acted,  and  treat  the  men  with  all  kindness  and  consideration. 

"  You  may  also  assure  them  that  any  deputation  coming  to  you 
from  the  general  body  of  our  own  men  will  be  listened  to  as  representa- 
tives, and  will  run  no  risk  whatever  of  being  regarded  with  suspicion, 
or  treated  invidiously  at  any  future  time. 

"  GEORGE  ROBERT  STEPHENSON." 

I  Lave  extracted  thus  liberally  from  Mr.  Stephenson's 
letter,  to  show  the  arguments  generally  adduced 
against  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  magic  effect  of  a  few  kind,  considerate  words, 
upon  the  brawny  sons  of  toil ;  for  be  it  known,  the 
1,400  men  employed  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Step- 
henson and  Co.  never  left  their  work  for  a  single 
hour.  Had  the  answer  reached  them  through  a  law 
office,  things  might  have  been  different. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  officers 
of  the  League  exerted  themselves  in  procuring  funds 
from  their  own  class  in  the  various  large  towns  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  securing  employment  elsewhere  for 
the  men  on  strike.  This  enabled  them  to  make  more 
liberal  distributions  of  funds  to  those  remaining  in 
Newcastle.  I  find  that  the  first  allowance  of  money 
was  made  on  the  6th  of  June  to  the  men  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  Watson,  and  Gurney,  who  had  stopped  work 


about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Engineers — irregularly,  and  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  League.  It  amounted  to  3s.  (73  cents.)  per 
man.  During  the  following  week  a  general  ap- 
portionment of  Is.  9d.  (42  per  cents.)  per  man  was 
made.  These  money  allotments — at  first  trifling  and 
irregular — were  soon  established  as  weekly  payments, 
and  steadily  increased  in  amount,  so  that  towards  the 
end  of  July,  the  men  were  receiving  4s.  (97  cents.) 
each,  and  Is.  (24  cents.)  for  every  child.  The 
number  of  men  entitled  to  relief  had  by  this  time 
been  reduced  from  something  like  8,000,  to  2,770. 
The  United  States  acquired  some  first  class  workmen 
in  the  course  of  this  strike. 

During  the  two  months  specified  several  meet- 
ings of  the  workmen  were  held  on  the  Town  Moor, 
when  the  officials  rendered  an  account  of  their 
stewardship  to  the  men,  and  urged  them  to  stand 
firmly  to  the  end.  All  the  initiatory  steps  for 
these  Mass  Meetings  were  taken  with  a  view  of 
creating  as  much  enthusiasm  as  possible,  for  quite 
a  number  of  those  on  strike  were  beginning  to 
lose  that  necessary  element  in  battle  under  the  in- 
fluence of  short  rations.  A  procession  was  regularly 
formed,  numerous  flags  and  appropriate  mottoes  were 
distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line,  the  bands 
struck  up,  and  the  procession  moved  through  the 
principal  streets  to  a  stand  previously  erected  on  the 
Moor. 

Efforts  were  again  made  by  independent  gentlemen 
to  have  the  difficulty  between  employers  and  employed 
settled.     Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  head  of  the  large  ship- 
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building  establishment  at  Jarrow,  offered  his  services 
as  peace-maker,  and  masters  and  men  were  finally 
brought  face  to  face  through  his  good  offices.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  and 
amounted  to  this.  The  masters  stated  that  they  had 
a  compromise  to  offer,  providing  the  men  would 
agree  to  vote  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
ballot.  The  representatives  of  the  League  declined 
the  proposition.  They  objected  to  allow  the  masters 
dictate  to  them  how  the  question  should  be  decided  ; 
and  here,  in  my  opinion,  they  showed  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  result  of  a  secret  vote.  To  say  that 
they  were  so  excessively  sensitive  and  independent 
as  to  refuse  a  good  proposition  simply  because  it 
emanated  from  the  masters  would  be  to  do  them  an 
injustice. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  the  compromise  which  the 
masters  desired  to  submit  to  a  vote  by  ballot  by  the 
men  became  known  through  the  medium  of  large 
posters  pasted  up  in  conspicuous  places  about  the 
town.  After  stating,  among  other  things,  that  their 
works  would  be  "  opened  at  the  usual  hours  for  the 
re-engagement  of  our  men  "  on  the  following  morning, 
they  proceeded  to  give  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  would  resume  labor,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  : — 

"  Working  Hours  Inside. — The  working  hours  to  be  57  per  week 
arranged  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  employers  and  workmen. 

"  Working  hours  Outside. — Time  actually  at  the  work  or  on  board 
ship  only  to  be  reckoned.  A  fixed  time  allowance  to  be  added  for 
travelling,  so  as  to  make  the  total  hours  equal  to  shop  hours. 

"  Allowances  aud  travelling  expenses  to  remain  as  at  present. 

"  Over-time. — All  time  over  and  above  57  hours  per  week  to  be 
valued  at  rate  and  a  quarter,  except  in  case  of  workmen  required  to 
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work  all  day  *nd  the  whole  or  portion  of  a  succeeding  night,  when  he 
will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  the  time  worked  after 
ten  o'clock." 

The  compromise  met  with  decided  opposition  from 
the  League,  and  entirely  failed  in  its  object. 

The  masters — still  determined  to  combat  the  Nine 
Hours'  Movement  to  the  end — began  to  look  else- 
where for  the  labor  denied  them  at  home  :  agents 
were  sent  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  this  country 
and  to  the  Continent  to  employ  engineers  for  the 
various  works.  A  counter  plot  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  League.  The  different  trades'  societies  through- 
out the  country  were  requested  to  foil  the  efforts  of 
the  masters.  An  agent  was  sent  to  Belgium  to  make 
known  to  the  workmen  of  that  country  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  going  on  between  capital  and  labor 
on  the  Tyne.  The  strife  now  became  bitter  and  relent- 
less. The  masters  appealed  to  employers  of  labor 
throughout  Great  Britain  for  material  aid  towards 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  men  :  the  League  had 
already  canvassed  the  country  for  assistance  towards 
maintaining  the  struggle,  which  by  this  time  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  national  importance. 

The  month  of  August  was  spent  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  prosecuting  their  respective  plans  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  victory. 

By  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  employers  to  im- 
port labor  was  bearing  fruit.  From  the  letter  of 
Sir  William  Armstrong  to  the  London  Times,  dated 
September  12th,  I  find  that  the  total  number  of 
workmen  introduced  to  this  district  from  the  south 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent  amounted 
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to  1,917,  to  which  must  be  added  1,375,  who  either 
never  left  their  work,  were  re-hired  on  the  spot,  or 
had  returned  to  their  engagements,  making  in  all  over 
3,000  hands.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  this 
exhibit  is  qualified  by  Mr.  Burnett,  the  President  of 
the  League,  who  says  that  the  1,375  hands  who  had 
cither  continued  at  work  had,  been  engaged  in  the 
district,  or  had  been  imported  from  without,  could  only 
be  made  up  by  including  clerks,  draughtsmen,  and 
foremen — a  class  which  formed  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  then  at  work,  especially  in  the 
establishment  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Part- 
ners. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Cohn,  the  agent  of  the  League 
on  the  Continent,  was  destined  to  be  short  lived. 
The  authorities  interfered,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  London  ;  but  his  failure  abroad  only  stimu- 
lated him  to  extra  exertions  at  home,  and  by  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  he  induced  many  of  the  Germans, 
Norwegians,  and  Belgians  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  The  masters,  through  their  ageit,  had  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  foreigners  for  a  service 
of  six  months.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  conceal  from  their  em- 
ployers and  the  police  all  movements  preparatory  to 
their  departure,  for  by  this  act  the  men  were  violating 
their  contracts,  and  were  amenable  to  the  law. 

In  their  endeavours  to  run  the  blockade,  the 
strangers  left  their  trunks  behind  them,  many  hav- 
ing previously  put  themselves  inside  of  no  less  than 
five  shirts  and  three  pairs  of  trowsers.  They  usually 
decamped  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  were  piloted 
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to  steamers  about  to  sail  by  guides  from  the  League; 
their  passage  being  already  provided  for. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the 
masters  brought  actions-at-law  against  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  for  breach  of  contract,  and  a  few  for 
assault,  and  kindred  complaints.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  actions  for  assault  and  disorderly 
conduct  were  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Indeed,  the  men  on  strike  acquitted  them 
selves  throughout  the  prolonged  struggle  in  an 
orderly,  peaceful,  and  highly  creditable  manner,  and 
this  while  their  place  at  the  lathe  and  the  anvil  were 
being  filled  by  strangers,  while  the  pale  cheek  of 
the  wife  and  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  child  made  the 
heart  bleed,  while  the  arm  that  could  relieve  them 
was  doomed  for  a  time  to  hang  paralyzed  by  the 
workman's  side.  I  am  sure  that  the  employers 
would  be  among  the  first  to  endorse  the  verdict  I 
have  pronounced. 

If  such  injurious  measures  as  strikes  should  be 
again  resorted  to  in  this  or  other  countries,  may  the 
noble  example  of  the  Newcastle  Engineers — for  law 
and  for  order — be  emulated  and  imitated  everywhere! 

Late  in  September  the  following  proposition  was 
submitted  by  the  League  to  the  masters  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  who  had  come  to 
Newcastle  to  contribute  his  influence  towards  bringing 
a  long  standing  difficulty  to  a  close  : — 

"  If  our  employers  will  concede  the  three  hours  per  week  reduc- 
tion in  our  working  time,  which  is  now  in  dispute  between  us,  we,  on 
our  part,  will  consent  to  a  reduction  in  our  wages — the  amount  of  the 
reduction  to  be  settled  either  on  mutual  agreement  between  ourselves 
and  employers,  or  by  arbitration." 
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After  careful  consideration,  the  men's  offer  was 
declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  Sir  William  Armstrongs  letter  to  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  dated  Sept.  30th  : — 

"  If  the  Nine  Hours'  Movement  really  means  what  it  professes  to 
mean,  its  object  must  be  the  actual  and  not  merely  the  apparent 
reduction  of  hours  of  work.  Its  tendency  must  therefore  be  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  labour  and '  so  enhance  its  price.  Now  the 
League  are  proposing  incompatible  things— contracted  supply  and 
diminished  price.  If,  then,  by  our  consent  the  League  obtained  their 
full  demand  for  reduction  of  hours,  they  would  speedily  regain,  by  the 
operation  of  laws  beyond  either  their  or  our  control,  the  wages  now 
offered  to  be  surrendered,  and  thus  the  nine  hours  '  pure  and  simple  ' 
would  be  carried. 

"This  is  the  difficulty  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  employers  renders 
the  proposal  of  the  League  altogether  nugatory,  and  obliges  us  to  decline 
it." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mundellas  mission 
proved  ineffectual,  as  had  the  efforts  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  as  mediators  between  the  con- 
tending parties. 

At  this  time  I  find  that  the  weekly  distribution  of 
money  amounted  to  1 2s.  (2  dollars  90  cents.)  per  man, 
and  a  shilling  (24  cents.)  extra  for  each  child ;  and,  al- 
though that  sum  falls  far  short  of  being  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and 
children  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  it  shows 
that  the  financial  position  of  those  on  strike  had  been 
gradually  improving  since  the  first  general  allotment 
of  is.  9d.  (42  cents.)  per  man  was  made  in  the  early 
part  of  June. 

While  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella 
were  still  fresh  upon  the  minds  of  those  concerned, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Philipson  (Town  Clerk)  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen  (proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle),  gentle- 
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men  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  townsmen,  met  on 
the  morning  of  October  5th,  and  drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  with  fervent  hopes  that  they  would 
be  favorably  received  by  the  disputants  : — 

"  Suppose  the  employers  were  to  concede  the  fifty- four  hours  per 
week,  the  men  would  agree  to  work  overtime  when  and  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  employers. 

"  The  wages,  both  as  to  ordinary  wages  and  as  to  overtime,  to 
remain  the  same  in  the  different  factories  as  existed  prior  to  the  strike. 

6t  The  wages  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hour  and  quarter  hour,  and  paid 
weekly  at  1215  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

"The  agreement  to  be  for  twelve  months,  with  power  to  either 
party  to  determine  it  at  the  end  of  six  months  by  giving  one  month's 
previous  notice. 

"  The  men  to  go  to  work  on  the  arrangement  now  existing  in  the 
shops  (57  hours),  and  the  new  terms  (54  hours)  to  take  date  from  January 
1,  1872." 

The  foregoing  terms  were  submitted  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Masters  by  Mr,  Philipson,  and  to  a  delegated 
meeting  of  the  Nine  Hours'  League  by  Mr.  Cowen  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day;  and,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  entire  community,  the  terms  were  accepted 
by  both  parties.  Matters  of  detail  were  speedily 
arranged,  and  on  Thursday  morning,  October  12th, 
after  a  strike  of  20  weeks,  the  men  returned  to  their 
labor  with  elastic  tread  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
forty  thousand  souls. 
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